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"7 Bo ary has the Creator ef this univerfe been to 
Pehis creatures, that lie Heth diffemimated ihofe things 
Which can minifter fo human enjoyment in a much 
| more equal degree through the different regions of the 
pth, than can eafily be perceived by a fuperficial ob- 
Mitrver ; on one region he hath conferred bleflings of a 
cular kind, which he hath withheld from another, 
e advantages of a different kind make up for the 
- want. To thofe who know how to make a 
pao the bleffings that fall to their thare, this 

i : difpol omgf providence is pleafing: But the peev- 
ith end the ignorant felddin experience the {weet fo-~ 
apifes from a grateful contentment with the 
fallen to their own fhare. While they 
ie evils te which they themfelves are fubjected, 
ap aroutid them, and perceiving that others are 
to the fame hardthips, they — conclude 
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i / that they enjoy.a happier lot t themfelves. Not 
having Lie che ites Phage oF tates kind, to which 
q@hers are expofed, they,perceive them. not at all, and 
rafhly conclude, that Heaven hath frewed the path of 
other men with rofes cnly, while nothing but briers 
and thorns, and noxious weeds, {pring up in the dreary 
road which they are con.pelled to tread,“ Their minds 
become thus péevith and drfcomtented. “All nature af- 
~X fumes to them a gloomy appearance ; and they dare to 
lift up their prefunptuous eye even to heaven, and 
blafpheme the merciful creator of this univerfe, by ace 
cufing him, in their hearts, ef paxtiality.and injuftice. 
In no one particular are men more apt unjuftly to , 
and the country in which they live. In other refpetts, 
the grievances of individuals vary fe mnch, that each is 
reduced to the neceflity ef uttering his own folitary 
complaints, without being joined by others; but in 
this refpe& the complaint of one man “is -re-echoed by 
anothi@t, ‘atid they fo cordially agree in exciting the 
bad humour of each other, that they act without ree 
ftraint. The fame complaints are fo often repeated, 
that they comé at length to be believed as facred truths - 
Which admit of no diipute."- **, 
“It is in this way we heat repeated every day fuch 
Youd and unqualified complaints of the nature of the 
Climate in which we live, that meny. perfons ‘have 
brought themfelves ferioufly to believe it is the mol 
fahofpicatle region in the univerfe. Here the effeds 
of cold, in particluar, are at times fo feverely felt, that 
moft people ate inclined to believe, that thofe who live 
in warmert régions are in qvery refpe& more comfort.’ 
ably fituated than.ourfelyes ; we think of the delicious 
fruits‘that.are natives of thefe regions, and languith for 
‘the gratifications that thefe would afford to us: we {py 
the rofe, while not ‘within our grafp; its balmy fre- 
grance inchants ms, its delicate blufh invites us to pluck 
it, but We perceive not the thorn with which it is ac+* 
companied: It pricks us only when we take it in out 
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hand. In the exftacy of admiring what is not ourown, 
we forget the good thing's that have Tong been im one 
pofleffion. 

To fpeak without a figure.—TItaly has long been cal- 
led the garden of Evirope, and to young men of fortune, 
the defire of vifiting this garden is irrefiftible. Home 
becomes to them a prifon, fo delightfully inviting does 
foreign parts. appear to them at a diftance: nor are their 
parents ever fuffered to be at peace till they grant per 
miffion to them te go thither. ‘ F could not fleep in 
quiet, faid once to me a gentleman of great ingenuovf- 
nets of difpofition: I fickened at the appearance of 
every obje& around me : I} becume peevith, fretful and 
difcontented, till my father was prevailed on to allow 
me to go to Italy. I travelled thither in anxious ex- 
pectation of charms I never found; and after ‘having 
fpent a twelvemonth without having got a found fleep, 
from having been conftantly eaten up with vermin, 
ftewed with heat, and involved in naftinefs, from which 
it was impoffible to efcape, 1 was happy at laft to be 
permitted to return to that unhofpitable region, as F 
once thought it, ‘which gave me birth, where I have 
fince experienced, both as to climate, food, and cleanli- 
nefs, a kind of fatisfafion that I never could’ feel in 
thofe enchanting regions fo much famed in claffic ftory, 
which had made fuch alively impreflion on my youth- 
ful imagination.” The perfon who faid this is a fen- . 
fible man ; and’ whet he faid, made fuch an impreffion 
on my mind, as to have occafioned thefe reflections. 

Grapes, oranges, melons, figs, and pine-apples, are 
without all difpute delicate fruits, that are highly grate- 
ful to the palate. But fuch things as thefe, in any 
country, can form but a fmall fhare of the food and fuf- 
tenance of the people. Were they even capable of 
Ficlding’a fubftantial nourifhmment, they could not be 
taken in fufficient quantity for the parpofe: the very 
poignancy of their flavoug prevents it. By frequent 
wie, tuey would cloy the palate, and become naufeous 
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to the ftomach; thefe, therefore, are delicacies which 
can only be prized where they are fcarce, and mutt be 


difregarded as ufelefs fuperfluities, where they are plen- , 


ty. Such things, therefore, are. imaginary goods, ra- 
ther than real bleflings. It is articles of food only, that 
can give oné country a decided advantage above ano- 
ther in this refpeét: and how ftands the balance be- 
tween temperate climates and warmer regions in re- 
gard to this particular? ‘ 

In place of thofe few exotic fruits, which we can- 
not rear in perfe€tion, without artificial heat, we have 
others of our own, not perhaps inferior to thefe either 
in delicacy or nutricious quality. But allowing their 
fruits the pre-eminence they claim, we have in their 
ftead, wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and innu- 
merable legumes, roots, and garden-plants, in fuch a- 
bundance, as to fupply the inhabitants with the cer- 
tainty of obtaining a healthy nourifhing repaft at all 
times. And if, in warm climates, thefe things alfo, 
can, in fome meafure, be obtained ; yet, in refpe& to 
the more invigorating viands of beef, mutton, lamb, 
and veal, they fall infinitely behind us. The genial 
temperature of our fummer heats ferve to clothe our 
plants with a rich and lafting verdure, which affords 
a néver-failing plenty of fucculent food, that gives to 
the fleth of our domeftic animals, @ tender juicynefs that 
the inhabitants of warmer climates never know. There, 
the thirfty fields, parched up by the overpowerful in- 
fluence of the fammer fun, exhibit fearce a blade of 

All is dry and withered. The cattle, flinted 
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ftored larder, and then fay; if-he would exchange it 
for all the oranges and melons that Italy can afford *. 

In refpe@ of fuftenance, therefore, we have no rea- 
fon to complain of our lot, when compared with that 
of warmer regions. . 

Let us next ftate the parallel in refpeé& to health, and 
perfonal enjoyments. 

Man was evidently intended for labour. He muft earn 
his bread by the fweat of his brow. But with the 
bread he thus earns, he likewife earns a more invalu- 
able bleffing, heaJth, and an appetite to relith that food. 
Whatever gives health and vigour to the body, gives 
energy and attivity to the mind. But labour gives 
this vigour ; and cold, to a certain degree, infpires a 
tafte for labour. Happy above all others, then, are 
the inhabitants of temperate climates, where the re- 
gions verge towards cold. Labour to them becomes 
pleafant ; activity conftitutes the bafis of their recrea- 
tions ; health of body and vigour of mind are the, con- 
fequences. Shall we then complain, becaufe heaven 
hath caft our lot in a region of this nature ! 

But fetting future confequences afide, let us look 
only towards the enjoyment of the prefent hour. At 


* The following notices are taken from Walker's Travels, ( 
publithed. “ We call Italy the garden of the world; 
he means think it fo. ‘The climate is certainly a happy 
between the rorrid and frigid gones; rather warmer, 
lith conftiration can well bear, But the foil bears 
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tion, memory, confcioufnefs ; with various affe@ions, gah 
fions, and internal feelings ; and even, though perhaps ig 
meaner degree, thole powers of comparing and judging 
which are neceffary to enable an animated being to fom 
defigns, and to dire@ its a@ions to certain ends. The 
proipects towards the future are ev ' : confioed 
they cannot review the pait » 

imagination is " 

with us, and 

fill they are 

they « nect 

the pretent 

hold not focia 

fame forms as : 

es differ fo confid fros rs th great 
princy ' ; : rong ma ' ' ' re pet. 
ceived, remain the fame to them as to t applice 
tion of thol principles to part lar ¢ ' v & 
ferent among them from what it is wit! phil 
fophers have fancied imaginary fates of human fociety, & 


; uf 


which the pretent laws of ft utive aad mut 


tive i 
tice could not be obferved * : but even in fuch fetes of & 


ciety, the fundamental principles of juftice would contin 


obligatory, and would only be varied in their application, 
The brutes appear, in thort, to poffels, but in 2 more i= 
perfe&t degree, the fame faculties as mankind. Inftin@ maf 
always be a fimple principle, an original feeling ; the only 
bufinels of which is to roufe to aétion,—to call the realm 
ing powers to exert themfelves. To talk of initin@tive prin 

iples that admit of improvement, and accomodate them 
felves to circumftances, is merely to introduce new terms 
into the language of philofophy. No fuch improvement o 
accomodation to circumftances can ever take place without 
a comparifon of ideas, and a deduétion of inferences. Whea 
we confider with how much difficulty that acquaintance 
with the manners and cuftoms of mankind, which we call 
knowledge of the world, is obtained, we cannot be furprifed 
that even philofophers fhould be fo imperfeétly acquainted 


* See, in Hume's Effays, an Enquiry concerning the Principles d 
Morals. 
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. Da EB with the more minute particulars in the manners and eco- 
‘ime pomy of the brutes. ioman Ucis nn hh Yeh 
dging jnterefting than thole of his own Ipecies ; and there are, be- 
fore des, many dithculties to prevent us from becom og mt 
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df To the Editor of the Bee. 

ithe Sie 

Ted Tus f lowing paper having been handed about in a company I have 

jul A left, | thought it might afford an interfting article for your ufctul 

i mifcellary. | thetetere looked upon mytcif as fortunate in obtaumung permif- 

nue fion to take « copy of it, which | here inclole ; and I am Sir, &e. 

ion, Lendon. A. R. 

im. 
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Outline of the Plan of Conftruétion of a Panopticon 
Penitentiary Houfe: As defigned by ‘Feremy Bentham, 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, Efq. 







Thou art about my Path,and about my Bed: and fpieft out all my Ways. 

If 1 fay, peradventure the Darknefs thall cover me, then fall my Night be turned 
into Day 

Even shere alfo thall thy hand lead me; and thy right hand thall hold me. 

Pfaim cxxxix. 










Tue building cirewlar—The cells occupying the circumference—The 
Keepers, &c. the centre—An intermediate annular well all the way up, 
crowned by a fly-light ufually open, anfwering the purpofe of a ditch in 
fortification, and of a chimney in ventulution—The cells, laid open to it by 
ap iron grating. 

The yard: without, laid out upon the fame principle :—as alfo the 
sommunicaticn between the building and the yards, 
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By Miads and other contrivances, the keeper concealed from the obfer" 
vation of the prifoners, unlefs where he thinks fit to fhew himfelf : h 
on their part, the fentiment of an invifible omniprefénce.—The whok 
circuit reviewable with little, or, ifneceflary, without any change of plate, 

One ftation in the infpe@tion-part affording the moft perfect view df 
two itories of cells, and a confiderable view of another :—the refult ofa 

li‘Terence of level. 

The fame cell' ferving for ai? purpofes : work, flecp, meals, puni foment, 
devotion ; The uncxampled airynefs of conftruction conciliating this econ 
my with the moft fcrupulous regard to health—The minifter witha 
numerous, but moftly concealed, auditory of vifitors, in a regular cbapa 
in the centre, vifible to half the cells, which on this occafion may double 
their compliment. 

The foxes, if both are admitted, invifbie to each other. 

Solitude or limited feclufion, ad liditum—But, unlefs for punifhment, [i 
mited feclufion in afiorted companies of two, three, and four, is prefer. 
red: An arrangement, upon this plan alone, exempt from danger. The 
degree of feclufien fixcd upon may be preferved, in a!l places, and at all 
times, ixvislate. Hitherto, where felitude has been aimed at, fome of its 
chief purpofes have been fruftrated by occafional affociations. 

The epproach, one only —Gates opening into a walled avenue cut through 
the area. Hence, no ftrangers near the building without /eave, nor 
without being farweyed from it as they pafs, nor without being known to 
come on purpee- The gates, of open work, to expofe bofile nvobs : On the 
other fide oi the road, a wall with a branch of the road behind, to felter 
peaccable paflengers from the fire of the building. A mode of fortifica 
tion like this, if practicable in a city, would have faved the London prifam 
and prevented the unpepular accidents in St. George’s Fields. 

The frrrovnding wall, itfelf furrounded by an open palifade, which 
ferves as a fence to the grounds on the other fide —Except om the fide of the 
approach, ao public path by that fence —A centinel’s walk between: on 
which noone elfe can fet foot, without forcing the fence, and declaring 
himfelf a tre(paffer at leaft, if not an enemy. To the four walls, four fuch 
walks fankixg and crofing each other at the ends,—Thus each centinel has 
two to check him. 

‘Thus fimple are the leading principles —The application and prefervas 
tion of them in the detail, required, as may be {uppofed, fome variety of 
contrivance. 

The expence of this mode, would not, it is fuppofed, be above half of 
that of the late ingenious Mr. Blackburn, which, for a national penitenti- 
ary houfe, was to have coft above 120]. a man +. 


nuch obliged to the friendly aMfance of A. R. for this communication, and will 
featic the fame rort wher fallia thosr way. Every propofatehat 
¢.aim-a particular faace of his attention, Jt would bea 
P nfeircd, if the gentitman coeld dirett where a plan end clevation ad 

wld Ve prccured. Ny pice would ve g urged, 
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Notices of the Proceedings in France, rofpecting the cfPablifoment of Civil Liberty. 


intended to prefent his 


Tue Editor of this mifcellany, a long time ago, 
thole efpecially 


readers with fome account of the tranfaétions in France, 
hat were calculated to eftablifh the freedom of the people ; a fubject 
hat ought ever to be dear to the inhabitants of Dritam. But the 
multiplicity of his avocations have hitherto hndered him trom 
overtaking it; and the preffure of other matter has prevented him from 

finding room. In-future, he intends te be partic ‘arly attentive to that 
quarter ; and from the fmalinefs of type he ‘has chofen for this depart- 
fy the curiofity of his readers, in dome 








ment, he hopes to be able to fatis 


refpect, on this fubject. 
As the power of arbitrary imprifonment was the great grievance that 


ferved to unite all parties in the canfe of freedom, fo the ‘Gemeliticn of 
the Baftile, (the principal ftate-prifon in France), is fixed upon as the 
great zra of civil liberty in that kingdom. ‘This event has grven rife to 
many writings in the caufe of freedom, that have been univerfally read, 
and have produced great effects upon the minds of the people. Among 
thefe writings, the reflections on the baftille by M. de ? a Harpe i is juttly 
diftinguifhed, not only for the elegance of fti le and warmth of clocu- 
tion, ‘but for the importance of the facts it brings to light, and the for- 
cible reafoning with which thefe are accompan ied. The "following ex- 
tract from that work difplays the villainous fyftem of government thae 
there prevailed.— While we read it, let us be on our guard to efadicate 
from among ourfelves, the fecds of fuch a fyitem of defpotifin, fhould 
they ever be introduced into this country. 

“ To ftrengthen that jutt averfion every good and reafonable man 
has long entertained to the fyftem of our exchequer, it may be pro- 
per to read the cafe of Mr. Rubigni de Beterval, tanner in Paris, 
fent to the Baftille in 1777, for having written memorials prefented 
to the miniftry againft the ruinous impoft of marking leather. ‘There 
is perhaps nothing more calculated to difplay all that was vicious and 
baneful in the arbitrary fyftem of our adminiftration. That worthy 
citizen had merited the protection and encouragement of two en- 
lightened and virtuous minifters of finance, M. ‘Turgot and M. Neck- 
ar, who had done juftice to the wifdom of his views and patriotic 
intentions. But in a he had reafon to expect the animad- 
verfion of Abbé Terray, and above all, the implacable hatred of the 
Leather-office (Reg gwie des cuirs). Of this he adduces an: incontrovertible 
proof, from a letter of one of the directors of the office to an iafpeor. 
“ The ‘company, Sir, are informed, that it is the Sieur de Bertevab 
* who writes againft them; we muft go to law with that man, and 
“ crufb bim if pofible: your places depend on 2 

Let us not be furprized at this letter. Intereft, particularly ia 
companies, operates in fuch a way ; it 1s a matter of courfe. M. de Ber- 
teval had demonftrated, “ that, before the tax, he manufactured up- 
* wards of 46000 hides; but ince its impofition, not more than 6eco 
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* {kins of all forts: that in 1759, there were m the principal citiesg 
“ the kingdom, 662 tan-houles ; that in 1775, they were reduced ty 
“ 198; that the leather-office had deftroyed the goodnefs of the mam. 
“ faGiure, difturbed the peace, and the trade of 30,000 families, 9 
“ cafioned a prodigious emigration of able workmen ; and finally, the 
* the iofsto the fiate fince 1750 was 160 millions *.” 

“ The author of a memoir of {uch utility and importance, would hay 
been diftinguifhed and confulted at London by the Houfe of Commons; 
but here a Regie (a board) was a power not to be controuled. At firh 
they attempted te ruin M. de Berteval, by caufing taife marks to he 
put on the hides in his warehoufe, by means ef the oiticer, whofe buf. 
nefs it was to examine them. This piece of villainy, unhappily m 
frequent, was without effect, and without punifiment. Afterwards 
they tried to intimidate him, by demanding ef him in a public audience 
of the police, to renounce all inrentions of writing againft the Regie, 
He refufed. Still there remained the great, the univerfal refource, the 
Baftille ; and though he was then protected by M.-Neckar then in office, 
yet as every miniiter was abfointe in his own department, they obtained 
from him who prefided over Paris, au order to arreft, in open day,a 
refpe@table trader, and to tear from the arms cf his wife and child 
ren, a father of a family. After fome days he was enlarged; but the 
great blow had been firuck; a kind of ftigma had been affixed on him; 
a man in bufinefs is not imprifoned in fuch a manner, without fuffering 
in his affairs and reputation at leaft for fome time; without being a 
leat fomewhat difguited with writing for the public intere# in oppofition 
to a board, who he finds attend fo particularly to their own private interef; 
and thus it is, that all is for the bef in this beft of pofible worlds. 

“ However defirous | am to abridge this article, which has lengthen 
ed in fpite of me, it is not poflible te -pafs over a fingular trait in this 
hiftory of inhumanity, and which would be incredible, but for the im 
fallible and irrefragable regiiters of the Baftille. It is, that an old mas 
upwards of a bunderd years of age, M. Conftant, was fhut up in this fate 
prifon, the sth March 1760, and enlarged the tenth of Aprii following 
The regifter adds, be was then aged one hundred and eleven years, and re 
markably well. ‘The Editors remark, that the motive of bis detention is mt 
exprefed. 1am not furprifed at it; but Iam fo that they fhould be ige 
norant of a matter which was fo public, and madea good deal of noife atthe 
time. It is without doubt curious to know what could have fent to the 
Baftille a man of that extraordinary age, fo far beyond the term of life 
at which the law ceafes to imprifon debtors. Thus M. Coaftant wasa 
citizen of good reputation, and had obtained a {mall penfion from Louis 
XV. from the rare circumftance-of havirg lived a century. As it was 
not pun@ually paid, and he was ftraitened for want of it, he went to 
make his complaint at the public levee of the minifter Comte St. Floren 
tin; there probably he had in fome little degree exercifed the rightof 
age, and had notpreferved in his expreffions and tone, that guarded cite 
cumfpection which fuited the etiquette of the place : This was the lealt 
that was dueto the Maje/y of a minifter, whom he had dared to reproach 
for keeping back what had been granted by the goodne/s of the King. 


@ This calculation was verified in the Adembly uf the Notables by Mefirs, Forqueauz and Dupes™ 
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Home is always home, tho’ it were e’er fo homely. 


Provers. 


So bountiful has the Creator of this univerfe been to 
his creatures, that he hath diffeminated thofe things 
which can minifter to human enjoyment in 2 much 
more equal degree through the different regions of the 
earth, than can eafily be perceived by a fuperficial ob- 
ferver: on one region he hath conferred bleffings of a 
particular kind, which he hath withheld from another, 
while advantages of a different kind make up for the 
partial want. To thofe who know how to make a 
proper ufe of the bleffings that fall to their hare, this 
wile difpofition of providence is pleafing: But the peev- 
ifh and the ignorant feldom experience the {weet fo- 
lace that arifes from a grateful contentment with the 
lot that hath fallen to their own fhare. While they 
feel the evils to which they themfelves are fubjected, 
they took around them, and perceiving that others are 
not {ubjected to the fame hardthips, they haftily conclude 
Vor II. L 
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that they enjoy a happier lot than themfelves. Neg 
having felt the ills, perhaps of a feverer kind, to which 
others are expofed, they perceive them not at all, ani 
rafhly conclude, that Heaven hath ftrewed the path of 
other men with rofes only, while nothing but briets 
and thorns, and noxious weeds, {pring up in the dreary 
road which they are compelled to tread. Their minds 
become thus peevifh and difcontented. All nature af 
fumes to them a gloomy appearance ; and they dare to 
lift up their prefunptuous eye even to heaven, and 
blafpheme the merciful creator of this univerfe, by ac. 
cufing him, in their hearts, of partiality atid injuttice. 

In no one particular are men more apt unjuftly to 
complain of their lot, than by depreciating the. climate 
and the country in which they live. In other refpeés, 
the grievances of individuals vary fo much, that eachis 
reduced to the neceflity of uttering his own folitary 
complaints, without being joined by others; but ia 
this refpe& the complaint of one man is re-echoed by 
another, and they fo cordially agree in exciting the 
bad humour of each other, that they act without re 
ftraint. The fame complaints are fo often repeated, 
that they come at length to be believed as facred truths 
which admit of no dilpute. 

It is in this way we hear repeated every day fuch 
loud and unqualified complaints of the nature of the 
climate in which we live, that many perfons have 
brought themfelves ferioufly to believe it is the mok 
inhofpitable region in the univerfe. Here the effects 
of cold, in particluar, are at times fo feverely felt, that 
moft people are inclined to believe, that thofe who live 
in warmer regions are in every refpeét more comfort. 
ably fituated than ourfelves ; we think of the delicious 
fruits that are natives of thefe regions, and languith for 
the gratifications that thefe would afford to us: we {py 
the rofe, while not within our grafp; its balmy fra 
grance inchants us, its delicate bluth i invites us to pluck 
it, but we perceive not the thorn with which it is ac 
companied. It pricks us only when we take it in out 
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hand. In the-exftacy of admiring what is not ourown, 
we forget the good things that have long been in our 
pofleffion. 

To fpeak without a figure.—Italy has long been cal- 
led the garden of Europe, and to young men of fortune, 
the defire of vifiting this garden is irrefiftible. Home 
becomes to them a prifon, fo delightfully inviting does 
foreign parts appear to them at a diftance: nor are their 
parents ever fuffered to be at peace till they grant per- 
miffion to them to go thither. ‘ I could not fleep in 
quiet, faid once to me a gentleman of great ingenuouf- 
nels of difpofition: I fickened at the appearance of 
every object around me : I became peevith, fretful and 
difcontented, till my father was prevailed on to allow 
me to go to Italy. I travelled thither in anxious ex- 
pectation of charms I never found; and after having 
{pent a twelvemonth without having got a found fleep, 
from having been conttantly eaten up with vermin, 
ftewed with heat, and involved in naftinefs, from which 
it was impoflible to efcape, I was happy at laft to be 
permitted to return to that unhofpitable region, as I 
once thought it, which gave me birth, where I have 
fince experienced, both as to climate, food, and cleanli- 
nefs, a kind of fatisfa&ion that I never could feel in 
thofe enchanting regions fo much famed in claflic ftory, 
which had made fuch alively impreffion on my youthe 
ful imagination.” ‘The perfon who faid this is a fene 
fible man ; and what he faid, made fuch an impreflion 
on my mind, as to have occafioned thefe reflections. 

Grapes, oranges, melons, figs, and pine-apples, are 
without all difpute delicate fruits, that are highly grate- 
ful to the palate. But fuch things as thefe, in any 
country, can form but a fmall thare of the food and fuf- 
tenance of the people. Were they even capable of 
yielding a fubftantial nourifhment, they could not be 
taken in fufficient quantity for the purpofe: the very 
poignancy of their flavour prevents it. By frequent 
wie, they would cloy the palate, and become aaufeous 

La 
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to the ftomach ; thefe, therefore, ate delicacies which 
can only be prized where they are fcarce, and mutt be 
difregarded as ufelefs fuperfluities, where they are plen. 
ty. Such things, therefore, are imaginary goods, ra 
ther than real bleflings. It is articles of food only, that 
can give one country a decided advantage above ano. 
ther in this refpect: and how ftands the balance be. 
tween temperate climates and warmer regions in re. 
gard to this particular? 

In place of thofe few exotic fruits, which we can 
not redr in perfection, without artificial heat, we have 
others of our own, not perhaps inferior to thefe either 
in delicacy or nutricious quality. But allowing their 
fruits the pre-eminence they claim, we have in their 
ftead, wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and innw 
merable legumes, roots, and garden-plants, in fuch & 
buhdance, as to fupply the inhabitants with the cer 
tainty of obtaining a healthy nourifhing repaft at all 
times. And if, in warm climates, thefe things alfo, 
can, in fome meafure, be obtained ; yet, in refpe& to 
the more invigorating viands of beef, mutton, lamb, 
and veal, they fall infinitely behind us. The genial 
temperature of our fummer heats ferve to clothe our 
plants with a rich and lafting verdure, which affords 
a@ never-failing plenty of fucculent food, that gives to 
the fleth of our domeftic animals, a tender juicynefs that 
the inhabitants of warmer climates never know, There, 
the thirfty fields, parched up by the overpowerful in 
fluence of the fummer fun, exhibit fcarce a blade of 
grafs. Allis czy and withered. The cattle, ftinted 
for food, inftead of beef, afford, when brought to the 
thambles, a kind of fticky fiefh, more like a dried ham, 
than any thmng elfe. Milk too, that luxurious delica 
cy which nature hath granted in abundance to the low- 
eft of our people, is there to be had only in {fcanty 
quantities, at a high price; and butter is fcarcely 
known. Let an honeft Englifhman look at bis welk 
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ftored larder, and then fay, if he would exchange it 
for all the oranges and melons that Italy can afford *. 






len. In refpe& of fuftenance, therefore, we have no rea- 
T% | fon to complain of our lot, when compared with that 
that | of warmer regions. 

ano. Let us next ftate the parallel in refpec to health, and 






perfonal enjoyments. 

Man was evidently intended for labour. He muft earn 
his bread by the fweat of his brow. But with the 
bread he thus earns, he likewife earns a more invalu- 
able blefling, health, and an appetite to relith chat food. 
Whatever gives health and vigour to the body, gives 
energy and aétivity to the mind. But labour gives 
this vigour; and cold, to a certain degree, infpires a 
tafte for labour. Happy above all. others, then, are 
the inhabitants of temperate climates, where the re- 





















gions verge towards cold. Labour to them becomes 
all | pleafant ; activity conftitutes the bafis of their recrea- 
Ifo, J tions ; health of body and vigour of mind are the con- 
t ff fequences. Shall we then complain, becaufe heaven 
nb, fF hath caft our lot in a region of this nature ! 
ual But fetting future confequences afide, let us look 
7 only towards the enjoyment of the prefent hour. At 
to * The following notices are taken from Walker’s Travels, (p. yoo.) 
hat lately publifhed. “ We call Italy the garden of the world; Pr can by 
; no means think it fo. The climate is certainly a happy medium 
re, between the torrid and frigid zones; rather warmer, indeed, than 
in- an Englifh conftitution can well bear. But the foil bears no graf, 
of and, of courfe, their beef, mutton, &c. is wretched. Venifon.they 
red have little or none, and what they have, we fhould efteem carrien 
in England. ‘Their fowls are a nuifance in the ftreets of Rome; 
he yet I have never feen a large or a fat fowl in Italy. The fifh from 
m, the Mediterranean are very good; fine lobfters, plaice, fardines, mal- 
~ lets, &c. The bread is chiefly of Indian corn, dark-coloured and 






tough. Butter they have nong, an Englifhman can cat. The pork 
they brag much of, but I had feen none yet I could eat; and the 
wild boars I have had no defire of tafting. All this may be rooted and in- 
veterate prejudice. I have certainly come too late in life to Italy ; 
my habits are too much eftablifhed to conform to innevation in 

mellic matters; but yet few, I belicve, who ever come hither, bave 
@hjoyed the cusieiitigs of is mere than i have donc. 
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certain feafons of the year, we feel the cold, in fom 
refpects, feverer than we could with ; but how eafy jy 
it-to guard again it? An additional fold of cloathi 

a little more exercife, a warm pair of gloves, a gog 
fire, effectually drive away every uneafy fenfation x 
fulting from this caufe ; and how few perfons are ther, 
that cannot command one or all of thefe remedies? By 
in warmer regions, how can the oppreflive power of 
heat be overcome? The direct rays of the fun, acting 
in certain cafes on the head, fometimes prove the cauk 
of death, as inftant and certain as the ftroke of a bul, 
let. The parching wind, called rocco, ftifles the uw. 
happy traveller, who is furprifed by it at a diftance from 
fhelter. The poifonous nature of its effets are expe 
rienced even in the inmoft receffes of the beft con 
ftruéted palaces. A feverifh languor creeps through 
every vein; and univerfal ficknefs prevails.—Eveg 
when thefe effets are not experienced in this de 
gree, it becomes extremely difficult to remove that 
jangour and that uneafy fenfation, which always accom 
panies a too high degree of heat upon the human frame, 
The clothes that are neceflary to prevent the fun from 
bliftering the fkin, become a load that cannot be ealily 
born ; and at night, when the body, exhaufted by the 
languid fatigues of the day, feeks for repofe, it often feeks 
for it in vain. Unquiet flumbers, the ufual attendants of 
too much heat, are ever and anon difturbed by the bum 
of infe&ts ; the bite of fleas, which no human effort can 
banith ; and the crawling of other vermin :—In vain are 
the bed-poft put into dithes of water to. prevent the 
infects from afcending ; fome overleap the mound ; others 
mount up by their wings.—All night long the atten. 
tion is called off by fome one or other of thefe difagree- 
able objects ; which, to a perfon who has not been ac 
cuftomed to them, prefents to'the imagination the mot 
difgufting ideas. At laft the exhauited watcher drops 
into a kind of flumber 5 he dreams; a gentle comprel 
fion about his neck, fuggefts the idea that it is the arm 
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of the nymph he loves. He enjoys for a moment the 
luxurious idea of being embraced by the idol of his heart- 
He awakes ; but judge of his furprife, when inftead of 
the arm of his miftrefs, he finds it is a fnake that has 
entwined itfelf about his neck! Are thefe the pleafures 
we pant after? Are thefe the joys for which we difpife 
our own comfortable home, where, after the head is 
laid upon the pillow, nothing can difturb repofe, that 
does not proceed from the mind of guilt or anxious 
care ? 

I will not difguft the reader with a‘longer detail of 
the difagreeable effeéts that refult to the human frame 
in warm climates. I will not fhock him witha minute 
enumeration of the ravages produced at times by lo- 
cufts and flies; by which whole nations have been near- 
ly exterminated, and extenfive regions, abandoned by 
man, left as a habitation for reptiles of the vileft fort; 
for even the ftrongeft and the fierceft animals, have been 
obliged to migrate from the regions where they abound. 
I will not dwell upon the horrors that have arifen from 
the bite of vipers, fnakes, centipedes, tarantulas, and 
other poifonous animals. [I will not enumerate the 
ravages that are too often produced in thefe cli- 
mates by hail, and thunder and férnados. It is enough 
for me barely to mention, that thefe are ills, to 
which every inhabitant of thefe happy regions, as ‘we 
have been accuftomed to think them, are for ever expof- 
&. Leaving thefe dreary fcenes, I would with to turn 
the attention of the reader to the delightful ferenity 
that every inhabitant of Britain muft have experienced 
in a focial walk, during a fine evening in the fummer 
months. Nothing that depends upon climate, or the 
effe&s of external air can equal it; temperate without 
heat ; ferene without glare; peaceful without gloom. 
Every object in nature feems to vie with another, 
which fhall adminifter in the moft perfect manner to 
gtatify the fenfes and to calm the mind. Thus the 
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poet with great juftice defcribes a fummer eveningis 
Scotland. 


Serene and mild the genial evening comes, 
Infpiring foft benignity and peace. 

The fetting fun, with parting ray uprear’d 
Ben Lomoad laft of all our mountains gilds, 
Then finks beneath the hills : 

Yet ftill the lengthen’d day, 

As if averfe to leave the pleafing feene, 
Slowly retires far north, and lingering long, 
Not quite forfakey 

But verging eaftward, gilds the orient fky 5 
And foon the fun returns again 

More fair, more bright, 

To glad with morning beams 

Ben Lomond’s pathleis top *. 


Of fuch a fcene the inhabitants of warmer regions ca 
have no idea. As we cannot form an adequate notionof 
the plagues of flies, and grathoppers, and lice, that fue. 


ceffively deftroyed the Egyptians; fo neither can they 
form an idea of the enchanting delights of a {ummer 
evening in Britain. 

Let us = be contented with our lot, nor envy the 
fituation of others, but improve tothe utmoft of our 
power the advantages we ourfelves poflefs ; for, were we 
to thift places with any other people, we fhould perhaps 
find we had loft much more than we had gained by ty 
change. 


* From Loch Lomond a poem, altered, 


Lf Aacievion 
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An Effay on the Genius and Charaéter of Horace, as ex- 
hibited in bis Odes. 


Sed quae Tiber aquae fertile praefluunt, 
Et fpiffae nemorum comae, 
Fingent /Eolio carmine nobilem. 
Ode 3. lib. iv. 


But h'm, the flreams which warbling flow 
Rich Tibur’s fertile vales along, 
And thady groves, his haunts fhall know, 
The mafter of the olian Song. 
/_——————_ _____ § 
Tue ode is a very ancient f{pecies of poetry: it was 
ufed in very remote times, to accompany mufic at high 
feftivals and dramatic exhibitions. Such was the in- 
tention of the pfalms of David, Pindar’s odes, thofe of 
Sophocles and Euripides, many of Horace’s, and feve- 
ral of our moft celebrated modern odes. 

Thefe cdémpofitions being rehearfed in this manner 
before crouded audiences, it was to be expeéted that 
the poet would exert his genius to make the verfifica- 
tion harmonious and elegant ; the fentiments beautiful- 
ly f{pirited and ftriking, and in every refpect as finifhed 
as poflible. Accordingly many of thefe poems are 
found to be of the moft exquifite kind, as well for ele- 
gance and beauty, as boldnefs and majefty of genius, 
though the fofter qualities are certainly to be preferred. 
It is more fuitable to the epic poem to fire withhigh 
ideas, or delight with wonderful; where the mind, by 
a feries of events, is gradually interefted in the theme, 
and prepared to foar with the author in his higheft 
flights. But in fuch a fhort compofition as an ode, we 
are beft pleafed with an unaffeéted and elegant defcrip- 
tion of fome of the pathetic or gay occurrences of life, 
in which the author or his friends are particularly in- 
‘terefted. The imagination feels itfelf overitrained, 
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when obliged all at once to view great or dreadful 
tranfaétions, but always willingly repofes itfelf on calm 
and exhilarating fcenes. 

In thefe refpeéts Horace is very happy; He does not 
love to dwell in the lofty regions of poetry ; he does 
not afpire to the higheft top of Parnaflus, . but choofes 
rather to revel in its flowery vales, and diverfified meads; 
he knew almoft above any writer where his ftrength 
lay, and never attempts a theme to which he is not 
prompted by the natural bias of his genius. Every 
thing flows fo eafily from him, and with fo little effort, 
that one never thinks he writes but to pleafe himfelf; 
fame he may purfue, and a defire to pleafe others, but 
he never feems to do fo. All is the offspring of nature 
and choice. 

Horace has prefented us with a more numerous collec. 
tion of feparate complete pieces than any other writer. Of 
122 odes, there is not one without fome fingular beau. 
ty peculiar to its author; however common, trifling, 
or familiar the fubje@ may be, he is always fure to in- 
tereft. He is never infipid, weak or nervelefs ; the ge- 
nius of Horace is never afleep; open but his book at 
random, and you will be fure to find fuflicient fcope for 
admiration, either in the exquifite beauty of his fenti- 
ments, or the extreme elegance and propriety of his 
language. ‘There is a clear and claffical fire which ne- 
ver deferts him ; he does not raife his readers to high 
flights at the hazard of being involved in miity clouds; 
he does not often lead them to bold and daring tracts, 
where there is any danger of meeting with what is rug- 
ged or unpleafant: He loves to breathe a pure air; 
ever pleafed and cheerful, his readers never open his 
works but with delight, and never fhut them without 
fatisfaction. 

What we moft admire in this poet, is the unreferved 
difplay he gives of his own charaéter, which, upon the 
whole, is very modeft and amiable; fo unaffeétedly 
open is he in mentioning his follies, his faults, and his 
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foibles, that we are rather pleafed than difgufted, when 
he arrogates to himfelf thofe excellencies which he real- 
ly poflefles. It ig the part of a mean and artful dif. 
fembler, to affe&t to prejudice us againft his writings ; 
whereas we all know human nature too well, to fup- 

fe for a moment, that the author is fincere in his pro- 
feflions: feldom do we fee a genius of real dignity and 
worth, but who difdains fuch thalluw devices ; I, for 
my part, when I fee an author practifing artifices of 
this nature, in order to prepoffefs the reader in favour 
of his modefty, am very apt to take his word for it, and 
fufpe& that he really poffefles the ignoble mind which 
he afcribes to himilelf. 

How much more refpeétable is that character, who, 
confcious of his own talents and virtues, will maintain 
them with dignity and fteadinefs; who will aflume 
that noblenefs of mind which he feels is his due? Ac- 
cording to the {pirited precept of our author, 


Sume fuperbiam quefitam meritis. 


With confcious pride, O mufe diviné, 
Affume the honours juftly thine. 


Horace, however, in fact, does not often put in prac 
tice his own maxim, he only, with an agreeable eafe, 
difplays himfelf nakedly to our view ; and who is there 
of any fenfibility, if their thoughts were completely de 
veloped, that would not be found oftener to beftow up- 
on themfelves compliments of approbation? As to the 
well known odes, Exegi monumentum;, Non ufitata 
vec tenui ferar ; Sublimi feriam fidera vertice, and fome 
other paflages, where the author, with great feeming 
gravity, exalts his own charaéter ; in thefe, there are fo 
much fportivenefs and good humour, that we never 
imagine him altogether ferious; he feems rather good 
naturedly to divert his readers, by raifiag the laugh 
againft himfelf. Thofe, therefore, who charge Horace 


with want of modeity, do not appear to me to have 
M 2 
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done him juflice ; this poet, above all others, is parti. 
cularly anxious not to prefume on a fubje& above his 
abilities: He thrinks from the thunder of the Pindaric 
verfe ; he often tells us that the levities of love are his 
proper fphere, and not the mighty deeds of heroes; he 
checks his mufe for adventuring to fing the praifes of 
Czfar and Mecenas, left he fhould fully them through 
a defect of genius. In that ode, well known for its 
fublimity and fpirit, Juflum et tenacem prepofiti vim 
rum, he thus concludes : 


Qo mufa tendis? Define pervicax 
Referre fermones deorum, et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 


But whither would the mufe afpire ? 
Such themes, nor fuit the f{portive lyre, 
Nor fhonld the wanton thus in feeble ftrain, 
‘The councils of the Gods, immortal themes, profane. 


And in the 1ft ode of the fecond Book. 


Sed ne relictis mufa procax jocis, 

Cez retractes munera nzniz : 
Mecum Dionzo fub antro 
Queare modos leviore plectro. 


But thou, my mnfe, to whom belong 
The fportive je'i, the jocund fong, 
Beyond thy province ceafe to itray, 
Nor vain revive the plaintive lay : 
Seek humbler meafures, indolently laid 
With me beneath fome love fequefter’d fhade. 


But though this unafluming writer, on thefe, and 
many other occaftons, difclaims all pretenfions to ftrength 
of genius, and though it is plain that his difpofition 
leans more to themes of a pleafant and temperate kind, 
yet frequently do we fee him attempt a higher ftrain, 
and that, with an animation, which, for its union with 
delicacy, can feldom be equalled; of which many ex- 
amples may be given. In the laft quoted ode, when 
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“tt ff complimenting his friend Pollio on his capacity for high 
he defcriptions ; with much vivacity, he thinks it already 






pictured before his eyes, and immediately the crowded 










. re images of battle are difplayed like an unexpeéted flath. 
2s of Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
ugh Perftringis aures: Jam litui (trepunt ; 






Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 






r its 
| Ue 





Videre magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere fordidos ; 

Et cuncta terrarum fubacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis. 











Hark! the fhrill charion’s voice I hear ; 
Its threat’ning murmurs pierce mine ear; 
And in the lines with brazen breath, 
‘The trumpet founds the charge of death ; 
While the ftrong {plendours of the mind affright 
The flying ftead, and marr the rider’s fight! 









Panting with terror, I furvey, 
The martial hoft in dread array, 
The chiefs, how valiant and how jut ; 
Defil’d with not inglorious duft, 

And all the world in chains; bnt, Cato fee 

Of fpirit unfubdued, and dying to be free. 







The concluding idea here is very noble, that every 
thing may be fubdued but an heroic mind. IJtis an 
inftance of the higheft kind of moral fublimity. 

In the 15th ode of Book I. Horace feems for a mo- 
ment to be infpired with all the genius of Homer, and 
the furious battles of the Iliad rife at once to our view. 









Ehcu quantus equis, quantus adeft viris 
Sudor - quanta moves funera Dardanz 
Genti! Jam galeam Pallas, et agida, 

Currufque, et rabiem parat. 








‘What toils do men and horfe fuftain ! 
What carnage loads the Dardan plaint 
Pallas prepares the bounding car, 

The fhicld, the helm, and rage of was. 
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He raifes a picture fo lively, as to terrify his om 
imagination ; he is frighted at the dreadful fituation of 
Paris when the heroes purfue him ; he reminds him 
of his danger with an eager folicitude. 


Non Laértiadem, exitium tue 

Gentis, non Pylium Neftor refpicis ? 

Urguent impavidi te Salaminius 
‘Teucerque, et Sthenelus fciens 


Pugnz. 


Look back, and fee with furious pace, 
That ruin of the ‘Trojan race, 
Ulyfies drives, and, fage in years, 
Fam’d Neftor, hoary chief, appears. 
Intrepid Teucer fweeps the field, 
And Sthenelus in battle fkill’d. 


It has been obferved by a critic who underftood the 
genius of this poet well, that he often has the art of 
conveying a whole fcene to the fancy by a fingle expref. 
fion, more happily than another author would do by 
the moft laboured defcription of pages. Of this beau. 
ty we have a fignal inftance in the paflage under con. 
fideration. Paris is ftill fuppofed to be under the keen 
purfuit of his enemies ; and the picture of a foft and 
cowardly fpirit indanger, and under imminent apprehen- 
fion of being taken, is completely exprefled in one fin 
gularly exquifite line. 


Sublimi fugies mollis avhelitu *. 


High panting fly, when they purfue. 


The fubfequent line is an example of the fame kind: 
But were I to dwell on one ode alone, | would defpair 
of doing proper juftice to all its excellencies. 

To be continued, 


* It is difficult to convey the full meaning of-thefe four words to thofe 
who do not underftand the original. In the trandlation much of the fpi- 
itis lot, mollis is wholly neglected, 
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Obfervations on Moles, and the moft effettual Mode of 







extirpating them. 
Motes are extremely Jit, gardans and fields ; 
fo that many devices have been adopted for deftroying 
them. The following direétions for that purpofe appear 
more fimple, and better adapted to the purpofe, than 
any other I have feen, being founded on an attentive 
obfervation of the manner of life of this fingular ani- 
mal, and requiring no other apparatus than a common 
fpade. The ingenious author of this account, Mr. 
Dralet, an advocate in France, informs his readers, 
that a country man, who had been inftruéted in this 
method, which he learnt perfeétly in the {pace of two 
or three hours, catched, in the courfe of eight days on- 

















$ ly, a hundred and fixty moles, in a field belonging to 
Ks the Count de Fehenfac. 
= The mole, as every body knows, lives under the 
ry. earth; if the fometimes rifes above ground, it is only 






when obliged to it by the abundance of rains in the 






en . ; 
id fummer, or when the great heat has dried the earth in 
: fuch a manner that fhe is no longer able to continue 






her labour ; but the always enters it again, when the 
has found a more favourable piece of ground. 

The mole feeds on worms and roots*; it is owing 
to this that fhe is generally to be found in foft ground 
of a good quality: She neither refides in marfhes, nor 
in ftony land. * 

During the winter, the mole inhabits thofe places 
which are elevated, becaufe fhe is there lefs expofed 
toinundations. In fummer, fhe defcends from the 
tifing grounds +, and inhabits principally the meadows, 












* Is it certain, that moles feed on roots of any fort? I have not ob” 
ferved any fact that feems to confirm this opinion. Edit, 

+ The reader will advert, that the writer of this effay lived in one of 
the fouthern provinces of France. Lait. 
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Where fhe finds the ground more frefh, and confequ 
more eafily worked. When there are long droug 
fhe betakes herfelf to the fides of ditches, the banks 
of rivers, and under hedges. 

It would feem, that the moles generally couple a 
the begmninggf winter. The months in which the 
greate(t quantity of full grown ones are to be found, are 
January and February. In April, there appear a great 
many young ones. Among a hundred and twenty-two, 
taken in the month of May, by the proceffes to be fhewa 
hereafter, there were only found four full grown. 

The mole cannot live without working ; the is oblig. 
ed, as we have faid above, to feek her food in the 
bowels of the earth; and it is this particularly which 
obliges her to make thefe long fubterranean roads, 
which we call mole tracks. 

Covered generally with five or fix inches of earth, 
the mole, in going forward, detaches that which he 
finds in her paffage, and leaves it at the fides, till clog. 
ged by that fuperabundant matter, particularly whilf 

e cuts a road, the muft think of difembarrafling her. 
felf of it; fhe then gains the furface of the earth, 
on which, by different blows with her head, and af- 
fifted by her nervous hands, fhe throws up, little by 
little, that incommodious matter, and thus forms the 
fmall heaps we call mole-hills; difengaged in this 
manner, fhe departs from this place, to begin her 
work again; and the farther fhe advances, and the 
deeper fhe goes, the more fhe multiplies the mole-hills; 
the ufually makes four or five of them at one hunting, 
—for fo we may call her daily labour. 

In places covered with grafs, the is often contented 
with making a paflage among the roots; and when the 
earth has been newly watered in gardens, fhe {carely 
covers herfelf half an inch with earth. 

The mole is as much afraid of great cold as of great 
beat ; it is to avoid the one and the other that the goes 
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deeper than ufual into the earth, alike during the fe. 
verity of winter, and during the drought of fummer. 

She works at all feafons, as it is only by working 
that fhe finds nourifhment. It is not true that the 
fleeps during the whole winter, as fome naturalifts have 
aflerted ; for the raifes the eurth in that feafon as well 
as in fummer ; when the froft is not fo intenfe as to 
render the earth impervious to her efforts; when the 
earth is covered with fnow, fhe runs along the furface 
beneath the fnow. 

It is at the end of winter that the moles are moft ar- 
dent in their work, and that they make the greateft 
number of mole-hills. There are feveral reafons for 
that; the firft is, the neceflity of furnifhing nourith- 
ment to their young, which are brought forth about 
that time; the fecond is, the facility with which they 
can then pierce the earth; and, laftly, the third arifes 
from the air beginning to turn milder, the animal re- 
covers the ftrength which it had loft by the rigour ef 
the weather. It is then in the {pring feafon that we 
mutt principally endeavour to deftroy the mole, fince, 
as will be fhewn, it is whil& working that we can do 
it moft eafily. 

The male is a great deal ftronger than the female. 
The mole-hills which he makes are much larger, and 
more numerous than thofe raifed by the female. 

It is eafy to diftinguith the old moles from the young, 
by the difference of their work. The young ones 
work in a more defultory and irregular manner than 
the old. 

The mole werks with greateft afliduity about fun- 
rife and fun-fet, and towards mid-day. In times of 
drought, they are feldom {een cafting the earth but at 
fun-rife, and in winter, after the fun has warmed the 
earth a little by his rays. 

It is eafy to know how many moles there are in any 
piece of ground whatever, merely by counting the 
Pe —_ that have no communication with one 
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another. And after what has been faid, it may® 
known how many males, females and young ones Re 
are mm st. 

From thefe peculiarities in the mode of life of th 
mole, may be eafily deduced the following effettuil 
tmodes of catching and deftroying them. 


Manner of operating. 

TAKE a turf in the morning round the garden or 
meadow where you with to deftroy the moles ; they ar 
then at work. The mole-hills newly made are proofs 
of it. 


Ir you happen to be near a mole-hill in the inftant 
that the mole throws up the earth, then ufe the method 
known by all gardeners: with a great blow with a 
f{pade raife up the mole-hill and the mole, obferving to 
give the blow on the fide from which fhe came, thatis 
to fay, on the fide of the mole-hills that the had made, 


before fhe began tothe one the is working at. By 
this means, the traét is cut before the animal perceives 
the blow, which prevents it from being able to efcape. 

But however frefh the mole-hill be, if you are not 
there pofitively in the inftant when the mole works, 
do not lofe your time ‘in waiting ; employ immediately 
the other means, which are to be thewn. 


Second Cafe. 

I¥ you meet with a mole-hill which is freth and de 
tached, whofe fituation fhews that it has no commani- 
cation with others, which happens when the mole has 
entered from above, in order to form for itfelf a mort 
commodious habitation than the one it has been oblig- . 
ed to quit, then take away the mole-hill with ‘a fpade, 
and pour a bottle of water into the mouth of the tra. 
The mole, which cannot be very far off, will rife up te 
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avoid being drowned; and while it is coming out of the 
hole, you may take it with your hand. 

You may afcertain whether there is any communica. 
tion from a mole-hill to the neighbouring ones, by ap~ 
plying the ear near the traét, and coughing at the fame 
time: If in faét there is no communication, the mole 
being frightened, will be difcovered by its agitation. 
Thea you cannot mifs it, either by pouring in water as 
Jhave mentioned, or by digging with the fpade till you 
find it: The mole never goes deeper then fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches. 


Third Cafe. 

It often happens during the fummer, in gardens, 
that when a bed has been newly watered, the mole at- 
trated by the frefhnefs cumes there to enter into it; 
then fhe forms a traét fo near the furface, that you fee 
her in a manner pafling it, being fcarcely covered with 
an inch of earth. In this cafe it is very ealy to catch 
it: While you fee it work at the mole-hill, you put 


your foot upon the tra@ to fhut the paflage; you then 
take away the mole-hill, and you find the mole 


Fourth Cafe the moft common. 

Whilft you fee a mole pufh ata mole-hill, and whilf 
you perceive by the earth newly throwa yp, that the 
is at work, you make with a fpade an opening about 
fifteen or eighteen inches long at the place of the track 
which communicates from that mole-hill to the neigh- 
bouring one ; call the firft mole-hill A, and the fecond 
D, The mole track being thus laid open, clofe both 
ends of the hole with fome earth pufhed firmly into it. 
Make then anather opening of the fame fort at a {mall 
diftance from it, with the fame precautions, The mole, 


} alarmed by the noife of thefe operations, never fails 


to come fome moments afterwards to endeavour to re- 

pair the damage her work has fuftained. When the 

arrives at one of thefe openings made with the f{pade, 
N23 
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fhe does not continue her route acrofs the opening, be. 
caufe fhe naturally diflikes to be uncovered, but net 
being-willing to abandon her old track, fhe endeavour 
to join it by making a frefh track below the former; 
fhe therefore raifes a long kind of a mole-hill in th 
bottom of.the trench, by means of which it is eafy to 
difcover from which of the two mole-hills the has come; 
and by making an opening between her and that mole. 
hill, you effectually cut off her retreat, and are {ure to 
take her. 

But while you are digging to catch her, the mole en. 
deavours to efcape, by penetrating the earth perpendi. 
cularly as far as fhe can. When you reach this hole, 
it is unneceflary to dig after her. By pouring fome 
water into the hole, the will immediately come to the 
furface, where fhe can be taken without difficulty. 


Fifth Cafe. 

Three or more mole-hills are fometimes fo conneé- 
ed by mole tracks, as that the mole can go round the 
whole without interruption, which requires a fome- 
what different management. 

Make feveral openings like thofe already defcribed, 
by which the mole track between two of the hills is 
laid open, and fet yourfelf to watch. The mole will 
very foon thew herfelf at one place or other, and will 
attempt, as ufual, to open a communication to the for- 
mer track by making a new rut below the former 
Her progrefs in this operation can be cafily obferved by 
the motion of the earth. Suffer her to get forward 
ten or twelve inches ; then fuddenly clofe the new made 
rut behind her, either with your foot, or the handle 
of a {pade put acrofs it, or any other fuch implement; 
by which means fhe cannot retreat ; and may be caf 
up with the {pade at the firft ftroke ; or the may be t» 


ken by the hand, by merely {craping off the loofe earth 
that is above her. 
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Thefe are all the varieties of. cafes that can occur. 
When you fet about this kind of hunting, it is beft to 
make all the openings you think neceflary at once; 
after that, by walking gently among them, you will 
catch them one by one, as they commence their opera- 

$. 
vs Memoirs of the Society of Agriculture of Paris. 

















On the ufes that may be made of Coutchouc, Elaftie Gum, 
or Indian Rubber, in Arts and Manufafures, with 
an account of the manner of obtaining and manuface _ 


turing it. Rt Wy 
Tue fubftance which forms the objeé& of our prefent 
difquifition is called Coutchouc, by the natives of the 
country where it is fpontaneoufly produced. It is de- 
nominated elafic gum, or elaflic refin, by philofophers 
in Europe; but it is now generally known in the - 
thops by the name of Indian rubber ; a fubftance that 
few of our readers are not acquainted with. It is a 
firm, tough, pliable fubftance, greatly refembling fome 
kinds of leather ; but it poffeffes a degree of elafticity 
that cannot be equalled by any known fubftance in na- 
ture. It admits of being ftretched out in every direc- 
tion to an aftonifhing degree ; and when the diftending 
power is removed, it recovers its former fhape and ap- 
pearance. It neither can be diffolved in water, in ar- 
dent {pirits, in acids, nor alkaline liquors, in the ordi- 
nary ftate of our atmofphere. Oils, in fome meafure, 
act upon it; but the vitriolic ether is the only com- 
plete fol¥ent of it that is as yet known. It is inflam- 
mable, and burns with a clear fteady flame, emitting 
then a flight fmell, not at all difagreeable. When ex- 
pofed to acold air, it is more hard and rigid than un- 
der a milder temperature, but it neither becomes fluid, 
nor lofes its elafticity, till it be expofed to a much more 
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intenfe degree of heat than is ever experienced in 
climate on the globe. It may, however, be melted by 
avery intenfe degree’of heat ; and then it aflumess 
thick vifcid appearance, like fome kinds of femi-fuid 
oils. And baving onee been reduced to that ftate, it 
cannot be again made to acquire its former confiflenes 

or elafticity. e 
This fubftance is now well known to be the infpif. 
fated juice of a tree. The natives in thofe regions 
where this tree abounds, extract the juice by making 
longitudinal incifions in the bark. It bleeds freely, 
and the juice, in a thick ftate of femi-fluidity, is col. 
le&ted into veffels placed to receive it at the bottom of 
the tree. It is then, by means of a bruth, fpread upon 
moulds prepared for the purpofe, and fuffered to dry in 
the fun, or before a fire, which, by evaporating the 
moiftnre, foon brings it to the ftate in which it is fent 
over to us. By adding fucceffive layers. above each 
other, it may be brought to any degree of thicknels 
wanted ; and by varying the form of the mould, it may 
be made to affume any thape or appearance you inclines 
which fhape, as has been faid, ig will ever afterwards 

retain, if no diftending force be applied to alter it. 

From this fimple detail of facts, it is eafy to fee, that 
the ufes to which. this fubftance might be applied ia 
arts and manufaétures are innumerable, and fuch as can 
be effefted by no ether known. fubftanee in nature, 
Yet fo blind have mankind hitherto been te thefe ad- 
vantages, that no attempts have been made in any ac- 
ceffible region where extenfive manufeGurescould he 
eftablithed, either to cultivate the tree that produces it, 
or to induce the natives to fend the juice jn its fluid 
- ftate to Europe, where it could be properly manufacture 
ed. All that has been done is, to fuffer the patives te 
mould it into the form of a {mall kind of bottles, whieh 
is found to anfwer fome purpofe among themfelves; 
and .thefe, when brought to Europe, are applied to 
fcarcely apy other ufe than being cut to pieces for the 
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pofe of effacing marks made upon paper by a black 
lead pencil, or that of idly ang children by. ftretch- 
ing it out, and obferving how pe ealy it again recov. 
ers its priftine form, after having been diftended to a 

t length in any dire¢tion. e amufe ourfelves 
with the phenomena without profiting by it, as children 
ufed'to be amufed with the attraction of amber, before 
the phenomena of electricity were explained. 

It is now time, that we fbould begin to make fome 
ule of this very valuable fubftance, which, probably, a 
hundred years hence, will adminifter in a variety of 
ways to the accommodation of our defcendants. With 
that view, I fhall here venture to point ott a few of 
the ufeful purpofes it may be made to anfwer; not 
doubting but the invention of men, whenéver they can 
get the materials in their hands in abundance, will dif- 
cover a variety of other important purpofes it will 
ferve, that have not as yet been dreamt of. 

ift. This fubftance fo much refembles leather, that 
it naturally occurs, that it might be employed for the 
purpofe of making boots. Thefe would not only admit of 
being made of the neateft fhape that could be imagined, 
but alfo, by being impervious to water, or the other 
corrofive liquors above named, would be fufficient to 
protect men from wet, though ftanding in water. For 
feamen, fifhermen and others, who are by their bufinefs 
obliged to wade in water, fuch boots would be of the 
greateft utility. The feet and legs might thus be pro- 
tected from the action of even acids or alkaline fub- 
ftances themfelves, wherever that {hould become necef- 


fary. : 
ad. Gloves of this fubftance would be fo foft and pli- 
able, as to allow the fingers perfect freedom of action, 
aad in thofe kinds of bufinefles, that require artificers 
to put their hands.among acids or corrofive liquors, 
they may become highly convenient. ‘ 
3d. Caps. The ufes that might be made of this fub- 
for defending the head from wet, are inipitely 
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various, and might prove highly beneficial. A thin 
covering of this fubftance might be made for travellj 
hats, which, without adding any fenfible weight, woul 
be perfe&tly impermeable by wet of any kind. E 
other kind of covering for the head, might be thus 
rendered water tight, merely by giving them a flight 
coat of coutchouc, which wouldin no fenfible degree al. 
ter their other qualities. Bathing caps in particular, 
could thus be made extremely commodious, and ats 
{mall expence. This could be done, by covering with 
a coatof coutchouc an elaftic ftocking cap, which, 
merely by being pulled tight over the head, would em. 
brace every part of it all round, fo as to prevent the 
entrance of water. The ftocking and the covering be. 
ing equally elaftic, they would contract and expand to. 
gether without any fort of difficulty. 

4th. Umbrellas.—Neck-pieces of filk, or other ma. 
terials, cloaks or travelling coatsef any fort, that thould 
be judged proper, could thus be rendered perfe@ly wa. 
ter tight, without deftroying their pliability in the 
fmalteft degree. It would only be neceflary to cover 
them with a coat of this foft varnith after they were 
made, fo as to clofe up the feams. Buckets too, all of 
canvas, or any other cheap fubftance, might be made 
water tight and incorruptible, by merely cevering them 
with this matter. Veffels alfo for holding water and 
other liquors, that would not be liable to breakage, 
might thus be made of any fize or fhape at a {mall ex- 
pence. In fhort, it would take too much room to at- 
tempt to enumerate half the ufes that might be made 
of it in the houfhold way. 

4th. In the army and navy, its ufes would be ftill 
more numerous and important. Tents are an article of 
very great expence: The canvas for them mutt be of 
the very belt quality and clofeft texture ; and after all, 
they are feldom: proof againft continued rain. At any 
rate, the viciffitudes of weather foon rot the canvas, 
aud nike a new fupply in a fhort time be neceffary. 
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Were thefe tents covered with a coat of this fubftance, 
the entrance of rain through it would not only be alto- 
gether precluded, but alfo, the very wetting of the can- 
vas itfelf would be prevented, and of courte tts durabi- 
lity be augmented to a tenfold degree. On the fame 
principle, the fails of a fhip would not only be made to 
hold the wind in the moft complete manner, but by be- 
ing covered by a thin coat of it on both fides, the fail- 
cloth itfelf could never be wetted, and of courfe, its du- 
rability be augmented, while its flexibility would not 
be diminifhed. Other ufes to which it could be appli- 
ed in the army and navy, are fo numerous, as not to 
admit of being here fpecified. It is only neceflary 
barely to mention, that ona military expedition, to 
have a vefle] capable of containing fluids, which, when 
empty, admits of being wrapped up like a handkerchief 
a¢d put into the pocket, might on fome occafions be of 
ineftimable value ; and the fame at fea. 

6th. Aeroflation is now nearly at a ftand ; but it is 
wonderful that no one ever perceived the ufe that 
might have been made of this fubftance for that purpofe. 
No kind of filk, or other light fubftance could ever be 
found, that poileiled the {malleft degree of elafticity ; 
by confequence, when they afcended into the higher re- 


' gions, the expanfion of the gas was in danger of burft- 


ing the globe; it was therefore neceflary to leave it 
open below to guard again‘ that accident. A globe of 
coutchouc would have pofiefied the quality here want 
ed ; it would have expanded as the circumftances of the 
cafe required ; and while it was perfeétly tight, to pre= 
vent the involuntary efcape of the fmalleft quantity, it 
would have adapted itfelf in fize to every variation of 
circumftances. It is true, the retentive power of this 
fubftance, when very thin, has never yet been afcertain- 
ed by experience ; but there is reafon to believe it is 
very great. 

7th. As this fubftance is inflamable, and burns with 
a bright flame without requiring any wick, it might be 

Vor I, Oo 
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employed perhaps with great economy as torches o¢ 
flambeaux. Solid balls have alfo been made of it; that 
are light, and of an amazing degree of elatticity ; but 
what ufeful purpofe could be made of thefe, does not at 
prefent appear. It might alfo be moulded into the 
form of riding whips, and would probably anfwer that 
purpofe admirably well ; and after they were wore out, 
they might be employed as torches. 

8th. As a material for chirurgical purpofes, it might 
be employed on many occafions. Catheters have alrea- 
ny been made of it, after having been diffolved in x. 
ther, that have been found to anfwer the purpofe want. 
ed, and to occafion much lefs irritation in the parts than 
thofe of any other fort that have yet been tried ;. but 
the great price, when thus manufactured, prevents them 
from coming into general ufe. The little bottles, when 
applied to the breafts of women diftrefled with fore nip- 
ples, can be fo managed, as to occafion a more gentle 
fuétion than can be effedted any other way, and have 
therefore afforded very great relief. In fhort, the vari- 
ety of ufesto which they might be applied, as bags for 
injecting or for fucking, are too numerous, to admit of 
being here fo much as pointed at. 

gth. Elaftic fprings. In all cafes where a {pring is 
wanted to aé& by its consractile power, no fubftance can 
‘be conceived more proper, than that of which we now 
{peak, efpecially in cold climates ; and there are innume- 
rable cafes in which it might be employed in this man- 
ner with the happieft effect, in various kinds of machi- 
nery. 
cal It is many years fince Dr. Bergius at Stock- 
holm, made fome experiments on this fubftance in Pa- 
pin’s digefter: By fubjecting it in that way to an in- 
tenfe degree of heat, it is faid to have been converted 
into a hard, elaftic, horn-like fubftance. I have not 
heard that thefe experiments have been repeated ; but 
if upon farther tpial, this fhall be found to be invaria- 
bly the refult, it would extend the utility of this fub. 
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flance, far beyond the limits we have hitherto thought 
of; but in the ftate of uncertainty that at prefent pre- 
yails on that head, it would be improper to fay more. 

I might go on at this rate for many pages to- 
gether, pointing out various other ufes to which it 
might be applied ; but I fhall content myfelf with fpeci- 
fying one other only. 

Geographical globes are at prefent an article of 

great expence, efpecially when of fuch a fize, as to ad- 
mit of exhibiting a tolerable view of the earth’s furface. 
Thefe could be made of coutchouc of any fize reqnired, 
at a very moderate expence. The favages of America 
whom our philofophers reprefent as deftitute of every 
mental endowment, will teach us the way of proceed~ 
ing. 
The little bottles we import from thence, are formed 
upon moulds of clay dried in the fun. When the cout- 
chouc has hardened on the furface by the procefs al- 
ready defcribed, a little water is introduced at the 
mouth of the bottle, which gradually foftens the clay, 
and in time allows it to be wathed entirely out of it. A 
globe of clay might be eafily moulded of any dimenfions 
required, leaving at one of the poles a fmall protube- 
rance for a little neck. This ball, when dry, might be 
covered with coutchouc till it acquired the thicknefs 
required ; and for the purpofe here wanted, this might 
be very thin. The clay might then be wathed out, 
fo as to leave it empty. The remainder of the procefs 
might be here defcribed, were I not afraid of encroach- 
ing too much on the patience of the reader. 


It now only remains, I fhould give the reader fome 
notices concerning the tree that produces this fingular 
fubftance. 

In no one inftance that I know has the inattention 
of mankind to ufeful improvements been more con- 


fpicuous, than with refpec to the object of our prefent 
O2 
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difeuffion. It is not much lefs than fixty years fince 
Mr. de la Condamine firft made known to Europeans 
this fingular fubftance, which poffeffes qualities that 
obvioufly render it one of the moft ufeful bodies that 
hath ever come to the knowledge of man for many im. 
portant purpofes in life; yet the culture of the plant 
which affords it, has been, till this moment, entirely 
neglected by every European nation ; nor do I believe, 
that ever a fingle feed of it wes planted by one perfon 
in the univerfe. 

The tree which yields this juice is large and ftately, 
Its trunk is ufually about 6o feet in height, and from 
two to three feet diameter. It grows naturally in 
Brazil, in French Guiana, and in feveral other pro. 
vinces of South America, and alfo in China, as it is 
fuppofed. It is called by the natives Hevea, and Mr. 
Aublet has preferved that name. He calls it Hevea 
Guianenfis. \t is the Pao Scringa, att. Paris, an. 1761, 
Fatropha foltis ternatis ellipticis integerrimis fubtus 
canis longe petiolatis. Lin.—The form of its leaves, 
and botanical charaéteriftics, will be well underftood by 
the plate. Its feed is a nut, ‘of a pleafing tafte, very 
much refembling that of a filbert, and much efteemed 
by the natives. The tree grows very freely, and 
might doubtlefs be eafily reared, were feeds brought 
hither for that purpofe, either in fome of the rocky 
parts of our Welt India iflands, or the Cape Verd 
iflands, or along the coafts of Africa, where there are 
fuch extenfive traéts of uninhabited country laid watte 
by the depopulation that our deftructive trade in flaves 
occafions. What a difference would there be in the 
itate of the inhabitants of that unhappy country, were 
they to be taught to cultivate the arts of peace, and to 
enrich themfelves by indufirious labour, inftead of 
thofe crue] wars fomented by our miferable trade in 
flaves. Could this juice be had in abundance fo near 
to Europe, it might be fent hither in its fluid flate in 
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fince # dole cafks or bottles, fo as to be here manufactured 
deans ff fr the purpofes it were fitted to anfwer. 

that Several other trees in thofe regions afford juices ap- 
that J poaching to the nature of the coutchouc, though differ- 
‘im. [ing from it in certain refpets, which might be applied 
Mant J other ufes in life ; but an account of thefe fhall be 
itely ff selerved for another occafion. 
eve, es 2 
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ely, 
rom To the Editor of the Bee. 
yin 
Sir, 

O~- Ff Tur following lines appear to me to merit a place in your weekly mif- 
tig cellany : exclufive of their merit in point of poetical compofition, they 
Mr. prefent us with a view of human nature, which can {carcely fail to 
. excite in every perfon pofleffed of even the leaft portion of fenfibility, 

ad a mixture of fublime and tender fentiments. We here centemplate 
61, one of our fpecies, under circumftances very different from our own, 
tus in the face of his tormentors, exulting under the moft jati 
es tortures. The hoftilities and depredations which he and his tribe 
b ’ exercifed upon their encmics, are now regarded by him as the pride 

y and glory of his life, and prove an antidote againft the tharpeft pains 
Ty of death. The idea of his father, whofe {pirit he confiders as wit- 
ed nefling and applauding his fortitude, warms the bofom of the dying 

d favage, and gives an intereft to his fullen and indignant exit, more ea- 
D fily feit than expreft. The whole difcovers the hand of a mafter, and 
ht prefents us with an affeing picture of uncivilized man*. CC, 'T. 
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” The Death-fong of the Cherokee Indians. 

e 

=§ The fun fetsin night, and the ftars fhun the day, 

1e But glory remains when their lights fade away. 

e Begin, ye tormentors ; your threats are in vain ; 

> For the fon of Alknomock will never complain. 

f Remember the arrows he fhot from his bow : 

7 Remember your chiefs, by his hatchet laid low. 
Why fo flow ?—Do you wait till | thrink from the pain? 

d No.—The fon of Alknomock will never complain. 

2 







@ The air, or fimple melody of the original fong, of which thefe lines Cxprefs the {pirit, was, 
We are (uld, intreduced into England fome ycars agu, by 4 goaicman of the name of Tucaer. 
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Remember the woods where in ambuth we lay, — 
And the fcalps which we bore from your nation away. ' 
Now the flame rifes faft-—You exult in my pain; 

But the fon of Alknomock will never complain. 



















Now I go tothe land where my father is gone : 
His ghoft fhall rejoice in the fame of his fon. t 
Death comes like a friend : he relieves me from pain, Sacon | 
And thy fon, O Alknomock, has fcorn’d to complain, Cals 


Pra 

———————— Ee Txoue 

tain in 

To Robert Burns. when | 

: that m 

An! wherefore doft thou drop the founding lyre, other « 

That wont to fet the bofom in a flame ; tains, ¢ 

That wont to fill my foul with noble fire, d 

And bade me ftill at high exertions aim? nate 

of exp 

In bleft philofephy’s unerring road, feem t 

I tread the fteps of Aftronamic lore ; humat 
She leads to nature, and to pature’s God, habits 

Gives joy to youth, to age gives wifdom’s ftore. of affi 

Gay thro’ the cloud, the fun may dart his ray ; thren, 

The moon’s mild beam may fill the night illume ; deftro 

And not unworthy— Poe fy’s foft lay a higt 

May banifh darknefs from the dusgeen’s gloom, relear 

But ah! how flow the heavy moments roll ; have | 

Pale expe¢tation lingers on with me; fioned 

Yet—not aline to cheer the drooping foul, huma 

Nor any fong, foft-namber’d, comes from thee. hands 

Then, touch again thy eafy-moving ftring ; t 
Let the foft melody be heard around : mg 

Sweet as the fong of Offian can’ft thou fing ; Joys | 
Well can’t thou charm the bofom with the found. mind 

heart 

foro’ 

at th 

And 

thy | 

we 


confi, 
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Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring ; an Indian Drama, by 
Calidas. Tranflated from the original Sancrit and 
Pracrit, 4to, 78. 6d. boards, Edwards, 1790 *. 







Txoucu man’s progrefs in knowledge be attended with cer- 
tain inconveniencies 5 yet, as he advances in that career, 
when his courfe is properly dire&ed, great are the benefits 
that may be derived from it. Nations are disjoined from each 
other on the furface of the globe, by feas, or rivers, or moun- 
tains, or inhofpitable deferts, and the human affeétions are alie- 
nated from each other by accidental habits, and peculiarities 
of expreffion, which, to an ignorant and fuperficial obferver, 
feem to mark effential differences in the conftruction of the 
human mind. Under the difguifes which thefe accidental 
habits occafion, men who fhould take delight in mutual ads 
of affiftance and probation, recognife not each other as bre- - 
thren, but rather meet as enemies prepared to torment and 
deftroy one another. “ Blefled are the peace-makers, faith 
a high authority.”"—Blefled then are thole who by painful 
relearches, tend to remove thofe deftructive veils which 
have fo long concealed mankind from each other, and acca- 
fioned this deftructive eftrangement; who, by difcovering the 
human heart, without difguife, naked as it came out of the 
hands of thecreator, enable all nations, languages, and people, 
to recognife each other as relations, and induce them to em- 
brace each other as kindred.—The fame griefs, the fame 
joy, the fame fympathies, the fame weaknefles, affe&t the 
minds of all people.—We, every where, fee the human 
heart foftened by love, exalted by friendthip, deprefled with 
forrow at the misfortunes of others, and elevated with joy 
at the happinefs of thofe who participate of their affections, 
And is not the being who feels all thefe affeGtions, O maa! 


thy brother, and thy equal! 



































* Though no name of a tranflator appears in the title page, this- is 
confidentially faid to have been the work of Sir William Jones. 
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Poetry may be faid to be the language of the heart, ]t 


ir 

is among the poems, therefore, of foreign nations, that ‘we os 
are to fearch for this kind of beneficent knowledge.—And ¥ . ‘The 
where we can diveft ourfelves of the prejudices that mu Sir W 
frequently occur, from our ignorance of the local modes of it wa! 
expreffion, and the allufions to the fanciful creations of ima. fpear 
gination, that, from ignorance, have, at laft, come to be in the 
confidered as real exiftences, and from the names of perfons, furthe 
and offices and things to which we are ftrangers, we will eleva’ 
be able to difcover beauties that highly intereft the heart, rank 
among the poems of every nation. —Much, therefore, do weowe the ¥ 
to thofe who make us acquainted with thefe performances, of the 
Though many differtutions have been written on the the f 
drama, its origin ftill remains involved in obfcurity ;—and dram 
probably, if we attempt to trace it to any. fingle fource, it whic 


ever muft remain unknown.—The truth feems to be, that 


the perfonating of different charaéters is fo natural to. man, = 
that it muft have taken place in a lefler or greater degree fore! 
among all people.—It is one of the earlieft {ports to which a ki 
children have recourfe, who, untaught by precept or exam. oéat 
ple, never fail to invent amufements of this fort for them. che 
felves. It is, however, only the moft intereftiug dramatic bec 
performances of a people confiderably advanced in civiliza- fad 
tion, that have been committed to writing ; and even of re 
thefe, many muft have been forgotten, in confequence of 
changes that have taken place in the language in which the 
they were written, fo as to render them unintelligible. os 

Sir William Jones, fince his arrival in India, has difco- wt 
vered a treafure of this fort, which had been formerly un. the 
known to Europeans. He has found, that among the Hin- és 
doos, a great number of dramatic performances are ftill | 
preferved in the Sanfcrit language. Some of thefe poffeffing r 
beauties, as he alleges, (and he will be allowed to be a a 
competent judge), that would have done no difhonour to a: 
Shakefpear himfelf. It will not be expeted, that thefe 
dramas are conftruéted upon the precife model of thofe we ; 
have adopted in Europe. Inftead of five aéts, the only one t 
he has tranflated, confifts of fever. This and other leffer 4 
‘particulars are merely accidental variations, that are of no 1 


moment. The effentials are a true reprefentation of humaa 
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ee lt ié,’ in the moft interefting fituations ; and in this refpeét; 

hat We we are aflured, they are not deficient. 

we . The drama that has chiefly attraéted the attention of 
mut § si William Jones, is called Sacontala, or the fatal ring, 





It was written by a poet of the name of Calidas, (the Shake- 







» ima. of India, as Sir John denominates him), who wrote 
be I inthe ftrit century before Chriit. ‘“ Thefe dramas, we are 
a nih further told, are all written in verfe, where the dialogue is 





elevated, and in profe, where it is familiar; the men of 
rank and learning are reprefented {peaking pure fanfcrit, and 
the women pracrit ; which is little more than the language 
of the Brahmens melted down by a delicate articulation to 








on by the foftnefs of the Italian; while the low perfons of the 
at drama fpeak the vulgar dialeéts of the feveral provinces 
th 2 which they are fitppoted to inhabit.” 





The outline of this drama is fimply as follows: Duth- 
thanta, Emperor of India, when hunting near a confecrated 









) 

hich foreft, meets with Sacontala ; who, being the daughter of 
cn king by a nymph of the lower heaven, is left by her pa- 
hem. | tents under the care of the hermit Canna, a holy man of 
nate | the mott primitive fimplicity of manners. The Emperor 





becomes enamoured of her, and marries her: But being 
fuddenly called to his court, he leaves her in a ftate of 
pregnancy ; giving her, at the fame time, a ring, with the 
name Dufhmanta engraved on it. The manner of giving 
the ring, is thus related by the Emperor: “ When | was 
coming from the holy foreft to the capital, my beloved, 
with tears in her eyes, thus addrefled me : How long will 
the fon of my Lord keep me in his remembrance ?” Then, 
fixing this ring on her lovely finger, I thus anfwered: “ Re- 
peat each day, one of the three fyllables engraved on this 














” gem; and before thou haft fpelled the word Duthmanta, 
to one of my nobleft officers fhall attend thee, and condué my 
fe darling to her palace.” ‘The Emperor, however, in confe- 
4 quence of a delufion, refulting from a {pell, forgets his pro- 

mife, and leaves the difconfolate Sacontala in her lonely re- 





treat, till at length, Canna, induced by fome favourite o- 
mens, refolves to convey his adopted daughter to the pa- 
lace, in company with Guatami, an old female hermit, and 
two Brahmens. But Dufhmanta, being ftill under the’ in- 
Vot. Il. : P 
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fluence of the fpell, denies all knowledge of his wife, which 
involves her in the moft exquifite diftrefs. » 

Sacontala having been informed, that the {pell would be 
removed, whenever the emperor fhould fee the ring, fearch. 
es for it, with a view to prefent it to him, but finds it is 
gone; and having no longer any means of vindicating her- 
felf, the is fnatched from fis prefence in an agony of de. 


fpair. Soon after, the ring, which had fallen into a brook,. 


is brought to the kimg. On feeing it, the fpell is diffolved; 
he inftantly recognizes his wife; but not knowing where to 
find her, he is greatly affected for her lofs. She is, at 
length, by fupernatural affiftance, reftored to him ; and the 
piece terminates in the happinefs of the prince and princefs, 
and the joy of all their people. 

The incidents that occur in the unravelling of this plot, 
are various 5 and though, to the faftidious European critic, 
the machinery employed, will be condemned as abfurd ; yet 


the poet, in painting the emotions ef the human heart, has , 


throughout filled his piece with fuch delicate touches of na 
ture, as renders it highly inteiefting. Delicacy and the 
fofteft fenfibility of heart are the prevailing charatteriftics 
of this piece ; and thefe are exprefled with a hative eafe 


and pathos that are very rarely found in European compofi- 
tions. 

The following extra& gives a picture of eaftern manners 
and modes of thinking in particuler cafes, with which we 
are little acquainted in Europe. The colouring is inex 
preffibly delicate and tender. The _perfons introduced in- 
this fcene, are 


Sacontala, The Emprefs. 

Anufuya, Priyamavada, Female Companions. 
Guatami, An ancient Female Hermit. 
Cauna, The aged Hermit. 

Sarngarava and Saradwata, Brahmens. 
Scene, The Hermitage. 


** Anafuya, The thades of night ave difperfed; and I am hardly 
awake, but were | ever fo perfcéily in my fenfes, what could | now 
do? My hands move not readily to the ufual oecupations of the 
morning.—Let the blame be caff on love; on love only, by whom 
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{friend has been reduced to her prefent condition, through 2 mo 















Ww. 

Y Nich who has broken his word.—Or does the imprecation of Dur- 

"8 “hs already prevail ’-!iow elfe could a virtuous kiog, who made 
uld be & folemn an engagement, have fullered fo long a time to clapfe 
earch. Jf sithout fending even a meflage Shall we convey the fatal ring 
it ig [him Or what expedient can be fuggefied for the relief of this 

her. jocomparable girl, who. mourns . without ceafing? Yet what fault 

has the committed 2—With all my zeal for her happineis, I cannog 
af de. fammen courage enough to inform our father Canna, that fhe is 
rook, . pregnant.—What then; oh! what ftep can | take to relieve her an- 
ved sicty ? 

3 : 
re to : as Priyamvada enters. ‘ i 
. “ Pri, Come, Anufuya, come quickly. They are making fuitable 
IS, at Ff preparations for condwéting Sacontala to her hufband’s palace. 
d the “ Aun. (With furprife.), What fay you, my friend ? 





“ Pri, Hear me. | went juft now to Sacontala, meaning only to 
ak if the had flept well——.. 

* Aim. What then? oh! what then? 

« Pri, She was fitting with her head bert on her knee, when 
















ritic, 9 our father Canna, entering her apartment, embraced and ape 
yet lated her.—‘* My fweet child,” faid he, “* there has been a *pey 
has omen: The young Brahmecn, who officiated in. ous morning facrifice, 
. "B though his fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, dropped the .clar 
eed tified butter into the very centre of the adorable flame.—Now, ‘fince 
the the pious att of my pupil has profpered, my fofter-child muft not 
ftics be fufiered any bonger to languith in forrow ; and this day 1 am. de- 
eafe termined to fend thee from the cottage of the old hermit who bred 
oft thee up, to the palace of the monarch who has taken thee by the 
> hand.” 

« Anu. My friend, who told Canna what paffed in his abfence ? 
ers “ Pri. When he entered the place where the holy fire was 
we blazing, he heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divike mea 

fares —— 
> “ Anu. [Amazed.) Ah! you aftonith me, 
m- “ Pri. Hear the celeftial verfe :— Know that thy adopted daugh- 





ter, O pious Brahmen, has received from Duthmante a ray of g 
deftined to rule the world; as the wood Sami becomes pregpant with 
myfterious fire.” : 

“ Anu. (Embracing Priyamvada.) I am delighted, my beloved; I 
am trantported with joy. But—fince they mean to deprive us of our 
friend fo foon as to-day, I find that my delight is at leaft equalled by 
my forrow. 

“ Pri. Oh! we muft fubmit patiently to the anguifh of part- 
in. Our beloved friend will sow be happy; and that fhould con- 

Us. 

“ Adu. Let us now make hafte to drefs her in bridal array.. I have 
already, for that purpofe, filled the thell of a cocoa nut, which you 
fee fixed on an Amra tree, with the fragrant duft of Nagacefaras: 
Take it down, and keep it in a freth lotos leaf, whilft i--colle& fome 
Gorachana from the forehead of a facred cow, fome earth from confe- 

P2 
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erated ground, and fome frefh Cufa grafs, of which I willmake a pate 
to enfure good fortune. 
" Pri, By all means. inviin tenia picts 

takes t MC mmo A nuit 

Bebind the Scenes. BS Gautami, bid ty Mifras, Serngiteetaa 
Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacontala, 

“ Pri, (Liftening.) Lofe no time, Anivfaya, lof ne time. Our 
father Canna is giving orders for the intended journey to Haftinapura, 

“ Annfuya re-enters with the ingredients of ber charm. 
“© Anu. 1am here: let us go, my Priyamvada. They both advante; 

** Pri, (Looking.) ‘There ftands our Sacontala, after her bath a 
fun-1ife, while many holy women, who are congratalating hes, carry 
batkets of hallowed grain.—Let us haften to greet her. 

“ Enter Sacontals, Gautami, and female Hermits. 

** Sac. 1 proftrate myfelf before the goddefs. 

“* Gaut. My child, thou ’canft not pronounce too often the word god- 
defs : thus wilt thou procure great felicity for thy lord. 

** Herm, Mayft thou, O rogal bride, be delivered of a hero? 

* Both damfel Cty bing S la.) Belov a friced, acho 
nfels, pprogét : acontala, ed friend, was your 

bath pleafant ? ° 4 , 

“© Sac. O' my friends, you are welcome: let us fit a while toge- 

Tr. They feat them/felves, 
** Anu, Now you muft be patient, whilft I bind on a charm to fecure 
‘your happinefs. 

** Sac. That is kind. Much has been decided this day ; and the 
pleafure of being thus attended by my fweet friends, will not foon re- 
turn. Wiping off ber tears, 

** Pri, Beloved, it is unbecoming to weep at a time when you are go- 
ing to be fo ha aos 's bur ff into tears, as they drefs ber, Your 
eo perfon de erves richer apparel: It is now decorated with fich 

l¢ flowers as we could produce in this foreft. 

** Canna’s pupil enters with rich clothes. 

** Pyp, Here is a complete drefs, Let the queen wear it aufpicioully ; 
and may her life be long ! (‘The women look with aftonifomeis, 

*¢ Gaut. My fon, Harita, whence came this apparel ? 

** Pup. From the devotion of our father Canna, 

** Gaut, What doft thou mean ? 

*- Pup, Be attentive. The venerable fage gave this order: “ Bring 
freth Bowers for Sacontala from the moft beautifui trees :"’ and fuddenly 
the wood-nymphs appeared, raifing their hands, which rivalled new 
leaves in beauty and foftnefs. Some of them wove a lower mantle bright 
as the moon, the prefage of her felicity ; another prefled the juice of 
“Lactha to @ain her feet exquifitely red ; the reft were bufied in forming 
the gayeft ornaments; and they eagerly fhowered their gifts on us, 

- «© Pri. (Looking at Sacontala.) ‘Thus it is, that even the bee, whol 
neft is within thehollow trunk, does homage to the honey of the lottes 
flower 


f 


bd Gast, The nymphs muft have been commiffioned by the goddefs 
of the king’s fortune, to prediét the aeceffion of brighter ornaments ia 
his palace. (Sacontala dooks mode, 
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‘Pup. 1 muft haften to Canna, who is gone to bathe in the Ma- 
lini, and-let-_him know the fignal kindnefs of the wood-nymphs. 
6. goes out. 

« Anu. My {weet friend, | little expeéted fo fplendid a drefs :—how 
fall | adjuft it properly ?—( Confidering.)—Oh ! my {kill in painting will 
fapplvy me with fomehigts ; and | willdifpofe the drapery according to art. 
» ® Sac.’ know well your affeétion for him. ‘ 
. “* Canna enters meditating. .. . 

“ Can. (Afide:) This day muft Sacontala depart; that is refolv- 
ed; yet my foul is fritten with anguifh—My ipeech is interrupted 




















vance, 

bath a by a torrent of teats, which my teafon fupprefles and turns inward ; my 

» Carry very fight is dimmed.—Strange, that the affliction of a forcfter, retired 
from the haunts of men, fhould be {0 exceflive !—Oh, with what pangs 
muft they, who are fathers of families, be affliéted on the departure of 
a daughter ! ag walks round mufing. 

d god. * Pri. Now. my Sacontala, you ate becomingly decorated. _ Pub on 

, this lower velt, the gift of fylvan gaddeffes. 

: (Sacontala ri/es and puts on the mantle. 
$0 ont, “ Gaut, My child, thy fpiritual father, whofe eyes overflow with 
$ your teats of joy, .ftands defiring to embrace thee, Haften therefore to do 

him reverence. (Sacontala modeftly bows to him. 
toge- “ Can. Mayft thou be cherifhed by thy hufband, as Sarmifhta was 
elves, cherithed by Yayati !.May@ thou bring forth a fovereign of the world, 
fecure as the brought forth Puru! : 





* Gaut, This, my child, is nota mere benediétion; it is a boon ac- 
tually conferred. : 

* Can. My beft beloved, come and walk, with me rotind the facrifi- 
cial fire They all advance.) May thefe fires preferve thee! Fires 
which {pring to their appointed ftations on the holy hearth, and con- 
fume the confecrated wood, while the freth blades of 9 dead Cifa 
fie feattered around them !—Sacramental fires, which’ deftrby “fir with 
therifing fumes of clarified butter ! (Sacontala walks with folemn- 
ity round the hearth.) Now fet out, my darling, on thy autpicibie joure 
ney.—( Lacking round ) Where are the attendants, the two Miltas ? 

** Enter Sarngarava and Saradwata. 

“ Both, Holy fage, we are here, 

*» Can. My fou Sargarava, thew thy fifter her way, , 

** Sarn, Come, damfel.— (They alt advance, 

“ Can, Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft ; ye trees, ii which 
the fylvan goddefies have their abode; hear, and’ proclaim, that Sa- 
contala is going to the palace of her wedded lord : who drank not, 
though thirfty, before you were watered; fhe who crapped not, throu 
affeétion for you, one of your frefh leaves, though the ‘would have been 
pleafed with fuch an ornament for her locks; the whofe chief delight 
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was in the feafon, when your branches are fpangled with flowers ! 
ofe © Chorus of invifible wood nymphs 
10s “* May her. way be attended with protperity : May propitious breezes 
fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous duft of rich dloffomis! May 
fs pools of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, refrefh Her as 






the walks! and may fhady branches be her defence from the feorching 
jun beams! (All lien with admiration. 
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** Sarn. Was that the voice of the Cocila withing a happy journey 
Sacomtala ?—-Or did the nymphs, who are allied m4 the pious inka 
tants of thefe woods, repeat the warbling of the mufical bird, and 
make its greeting their own ? e 

“* Gaut. Daughter, the fylvan goddeffes, who love their kindred herd 
mits, have wifbed you profperity, and are entitle@ to-humble thanks, 

(Sacontala walks round, bowing to the 

“* Sde, (Afide te Priyamvada.) Delighted as | am, O Priyamvada, 
with the theaght of feeing again the fon of my lord, yet, on heaving 
this grove, my early afylum, | am {carcely able to walk, ; ’ 

** Pri, You lament not alone.——Mark the affliftion of the fox 
reft iticlf, when the time of your departure approaches !—The female 
antelope browfes no more on the colleéted Cufa grafs; and the peahea 
ceafes to “dance on the lawn; the very plants of the grove, whofe 
pale leaves fall on the ground, lofe their ftrength and their beauty 

** Sas, Venerable father, fuffer me to adrefs this Madhavi creeper, 
whofe red blofloms inflame the grove. 

** Can, My child, I know thy affeAion for it. 

* Sac, (Embracing the plant.) © moft radiant of twining plants, re- 
tive my embraces, and return them with thy flexible arms. «From this 
day, though removed to a fatal diftance, I fhall for ever be thine.—O be- 
loved father, confider this creeper as myfelf. 

“* Can. My darling, thy amiable qualities have gained thee a huf- 
band equal to thyfelf: fuch an event has been long, for thy fake, the 
chief obje& of my heart ; and now, fince my folicitude for thy marriage 
is at an end, | will marry thy favourite plant to the bridegroom Amra, 
who theds fragrance near Her.—-——Proceed my child, on thy.journey. 


© Sac. (Approaching the two dem/els.) Sweet friends, let-this Mad- 


havi creeper be a precious depofit in your hands. 
“* Anu, and Pris alas: in rote care fhall we be left ? 
They both 
€ Can. Tears are vain, Anufuya: our Sacontala ought rather to 
fupported by our firmnefs, than weakened by your weeping. : 
(All advance, 


*€ Sac. Father! when yon female antelope, who now moves flowly 
from the weight ed ey ones with which he is pregriant, thall be 
delivered of them, fend me, 1 beg, a kind meflage, with tidings of her 
fafety.—Do not forget. 

*© Cam. My beloved, I will not forget it. 

* Sas. (Advancing, then fopping’) Ah! what is it -that clings to the 
kkirts ef my tobe detains me ! (She turns round and looks.) 

_ * Can, It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth, when 
the tharp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, bas been fo often fmeared 
by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi; who has been fo often fed by 
thee with a handful of Syamaka grains, and now will not leave the foot- 
fteps of his proteétreis. 
“ Sac. Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me; who muft leave 
our common dwelling-place 7—As thou waft reared by me when thou 
hadft loft thy mother, who died foon after thy birth, fo will my foftcre 
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father attend thee, when we are feparated, with anxious care.—Return, 


poor thing, retarn—we mutt part. 
( She burs into tears. 

* Can. Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occafion: we hall all mect 
again: be firm; fee. the direct road before thee, and follow it.—When 
the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lathes, let thy refolution 
check its firlt efforts to difengage itfeli.—In thy paflage over this earth, 
where the paths are now high. now low, and the true path feldom dif- 
tinguithed, the traces of thy feet muft necds be unequal ; but virtue will 
prefs thee right onward. 

“ Sarn. \t isa facred rule, holy fage, that a benevolent ran thould 
accompany a traveller till he meet with abundance of water; and that 
nile you have carefully obferved : we are now .ncar the brink of a large 
pool, Give, us, therefore, your commands, and return, 

* Can. Let us reft a while under the fhade of this Vata tree. 

(They al! go to the frade.)——What meflage can | fend with propriety to 
the noble Duthmanta ? (He meditates, 

« Anu. (Afide to Sacofftala.) My beloved friend, every heart in our 
afylum is fixed on yon alone, and ail are afflifted by your wea 
Look, the bird Chacravaca, called by his mate, wie is almoft hidden by 
water lilies, gives her no anfwer ; but having dropped from his bill the 
fibres of lotes ftalks which he had plucked, gazes.on you with inexprefli- 
ble tendernefs. 

“ Can, My fon Sarngarava, remember, when thou fhalt prefent Sas 
tontala to the king, te addrefs him thus, in my name: * Confidering us 
hermits as virtuous, indeed, but rich only in devation, and confidering 
alfo thy own exalted birth, retain thy love for this girl, which arofe in 
thy bofom without any interference of her kindred ; and look on her 
among thy wives with the fame kindnefs which they experience ;. more 
than that cannot be demanded ; fince particular affeftion muft depend 
en the will of heaven.” 

“ Serv. Your meflage, venerable man, is deeply rooted in my remem- 


ce 

“ Can. (Looking tenderly at Sacontala.) Now, my darling, thou toe 
mult be gently admenifhed.—We, who are humble forefters, are yet ae- 
quainted with the world which we have fosfaken. 

“ Sarn. Nothing can be unknown to the wife. 

* Can, Hear, my daughter.—When thou art fettled in the manfion 
ofthy bufband, thew due reverence to him, and to thofe whom he re- 
veres : though he have other wives, be rather an affectionate handmaid 
to them than a rival, Should he difpleafe thee, let not thy refgntment 
lead thee to difobedienec.—In thy conduct to thy domettics, be rigi 
jot and impartial, and feck not cagerly thy own gratifications,——By 
behaviour young women become refpedtable 4 but perverfe wives are the 
bane of a family.—-What thinks Gautami of this leffon? 

“ Caut. itis incomparable :—my child, be fure to remember it, 

“ Can, Come, my beloved girl, give a parting embrace to me, and to 
thy tender companions. 

“ Sec, Muft Anufaya and Priyamvada return to the heemitage ? 

“ Can, They too, my child, mutt be fnitably married ; and it- would 
Bot be proper for them yet te vilit the city, but Gautami will accom- 


pany thee. 
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* Sac.-( Smbracing bim.) Removed from the bofom of my father; like 
a young fandal tree rent from the hills of Malaya, how fhall Lexift ing 
ftrange foil? , 

** Can. Be not fo anzious, When thou halt be miftrefs of a family, 
and confort of a king, thou mayft, indeed, be oceafionally perplexed by 
the intricate affairs which arife from the exuberance of wealth, but will 
then chink lightly of this tranfient affliction, efpeeially when thou thalt 
have a fon (and 4 fon thou wilt have) bright as the rifing day ftar— 
Know ative with certainty, that the body mutt neceflarily at the appoint- 
ed moment, be feparated from the foul : who, then, can be immoderate- 
ly affliGed, when the weaker bounds of extrinfic relations are loofened, 
or even broken ? 

Sac. (Falling at bis feet.) My father, I thus humbly declare my venera- 
tion for you. 

ss - Excellent girl, may my effort for thy liappinefs prove fuc- 
cefsful. 

“* Sac. (Approaching her two companions.) Come then, my _ beloved 
fricnds, embrace me together. (They embrace her. 

‘* Anu, My friend, if the virtuous monarch fhould not at once recol- 
leét you, only thew hina the ring on which his name is engraved. 

“+ Sac. (Starting,) My heart flutters at the bare apprehenfion which 
you have raifed, ' 

“* Pri, Fear not, fweet Sacontala: love always raifes ideas of mifery, 
which are feldom or never realifed. 

* Sarn. Holy frze, the fun has rifen to a confiderable height : let the 
queen haften her departure. 

*¢ Sac. (Aguin embracing Canna.) When, my father, oh! when again 
fhall 1 behold this afylum of virtue ? 

“© Can. Daughter, when thou thalt long have been wedded, like this 
fruitful earth, to the. pious monarch,.and fhalt have born him a fon, 
whofe car fhall be matchlefs in battle, thy lord thall transfer to him the 
burden of the empire, and theu, with thy Dafhmanta, thalt again feck 
tranquillity before thy final departure, in this leved and confecrated 

rove. 
one Gaut. My child, the proper time for our journey pafles away rapid- 
ly: fuffer thy father to return.—-Go, venerable man, go back to thy 
manfion, from which the is doomed to be fo long abfent, 

«+ “Can. Sweet child, this delay interrupts my religious duties. 

«© Sac, You, my father, will perform them long without forrow; but I, 
alas! am deftined to bear affliction. 

* Can. O! my daughter, compel me not to negleé& my daily devo- 
tions.—+(Sighing.) No, my forrow will not be diminithed.—Can it ceafe 
wy beloved, wien the plants that rife luxuriantly from the hallowed 
grains which rife juxuriantly before my cottage, are continually in my 
fight ?—Go, and may thy journey profper. 

(Sacontala goes out with Gautami aad the two Mifras.) 

‘* Both damfela (Looking after Sacontala with anguifo.) Alas! alas! 
our beioved is hidden by the thick trees. 

“ Can. My children, fince your friend is at length departed, check 
your immodcrate grief, and follow me. (They all turn back. 


To be concluded in onr next. 





